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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No., IX. 


Wuen Addison has got Sir Roger fairly in London, he 
will not trust him to inferior hands. The ‘Spectator,’ 
No. 329, is a genuine morsel of quiet humour. The 
idea of the good old country squire displaying his histo- 
rical knowledge, upon the strength of Baker’s Chronicle, 
is highly amusing. Nothing can be happier than his 
wonder that he did not find the history of the wax- 
work maid of honour in the State Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“ My friend Sir Roger de Coverley told me t’ other 
night, that he had been reading my paper upon West- 
minster Abbey, in which, says he, there are a great 
many ingenious fancies. He told me at the same 
time, that he observed I had promised another paper 
upon the tombs, and that he should be glad to go and 
see them with me, not having visited them since he 
had read history. I could not imagine at first how this 
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came into the knight’s head, till I recollected that he 
had been busy all last summer upon Baker’s Chro- 
nicle, which he has quoted several times in his disputes 
with Sir Andrew Freeport since his last coming to 
town. Accordingly I promised to call upon him the 
next morning, that we might go together to the abbey. 
- « . As we went up the Faay of. the church, the 
knight pointed at the trophies upon one of the new mo- 
numents, and cried out, ‘ A brave man, I warrant him? 
Passing afterward by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, he flung 
his hand that way, and cried, ‘Sir Cloudesley Shovel! 
a very gallant man. As we stood before Busby’s tomb, 
the knight uttered himself again after the same man- 
ner: ‘Dr. Busby! a great man! he whipped my 
grandfather; a very great man! I should have gone 
to him myself, if I had not been a blockhead : a very 
great man!’ 

“We were immediately conducted into the little 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger, planting himselt 
at our historian’s elbow, was very attentive to every- 
thing he said, particularly to the account he gave us 
of the lord who had cut off the King of Morocco’s head. 
Among several other figures, he was very well pleased 
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to see the statesman Cecil upon his knees; and con- 
cluding them all to be great men, was conducted to the 
figure which represents that martyr to good house- 
wifery who died by the prick of a needle. Upon our 
interpreter’s telling us that she was maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeih, the knight was very inquisitive into 
her name and family ; and after having regarded her 
finger for some time, ‘I wonder,’ says he, ‘ that Sir 
Richard Baker has said nothing of her in his Chronicle.’ 

* We were then conveyed to the two coronation chairs, 
where my old friend, after having heard that the stone 
under the most ancient of them, which was brought 
from Scotland, was called Jacob’s pillar, sat himself 
down in the chair, and, looking like the figure of an 
old Gothic king, asked our interpreter what authority 
they had to say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland. 
The fellow, instead of returning him an answer, told 
him, that he hoped his honour would pay his forfeit. 
I could observe Sir Roger a little ruffled upon being 
thus trepanned; but our guide not insisting upon his 
demand, the knight soon recovered his good humour, 
and whispered in my ear, that if Will Wimble were with 
us, and saw those chairs, it would go hard but he would 
get a tobacco-stopper out of one or t’ other of them. 

“Sir Roger in the next place laid his hand upon 
Edward IJ{.’s sword, and, leaning upon the pommel of 
it, gave us the whole history of the Black Prince, con- 
cluding that in Sir Richard Baker's opinion Edward 
ILI. was one of the greatest princes that ever sat upon 
the English throne. 

“ We were then shown Edward the Confessor’s tomb ; 
upon which Sir Roger acquainted us that he was the 
first who touched for the evil: and afterward Henry 
IV.’s, upon which he shook his head, and told us there 
was fine reading in the casualties of that reign. 

“ Our conductor then pointed to that monument where 
there is the figure of one of our English kings without 
ahead; and upon giving us to know that the head, 
which was of beaten silver, had been stolen away se- 
veral years since—‘ Some Whig, I'll warrant you,’ says 
Sir Roger: ‘ you ought to lock up your kings better ; 
they will carry off the body too, if you don’t take care.’ 

“ The glorious names of Henry V. and Queen Eliza- 
beth gave the knight great opportunities of shining, 
and of doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, who, as our 
knight observed with some surprise, had a great many 
kings in him, whose monuments he had not seen in 
the abbey. 

“ For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see 
the knight show such an honest passion for the glory 
of his country, and such a respectful gratitude to the 
memory of its princes. 

“TI must not omit that the benevolence of my good 
old friend, which flows out towards every one he con- 
verses with, made him very kind to our interpreter, 
whom he looked upon as an extraordinary man, for 
which reason he shook him by the hand at parting, 
telling him that he should be very glad to see him at 
his lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, and talk over these 
matters with him more at leisure.” 





THE LABOUR-ECONOMY OF MINING. 


Tue labour-economy of mines, if such a term may be 
permitted, that is, the relation existing between the 
employer and the employed, is very different in dif- 
ferent countries ; but in most cases it has something 
about it remarkable and interesting. In the coal and 
iron districts of England the miners are employed at 
89 much per day, or so much per given measure of ore 
produced; and in so far the system is analogous to 
other branches of labour. But in Cornwall a peculiar 
arrangement is observed, which we shall be better able 
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to understand by contrasting it with the systems pur- 
sued in Saxony and in Hungary. 

Mr. J. Taylor, the eminent mining-engineer,in,a 
lecture which he gave before the Society of Arts a few 
years ago, and of which an abstract was afterwards 
published in the ‘ Mining Review,’ gave the following 
account of the Saxony miners. The mines are staie¢ 
property, and are rich in silver, tin, lead, iron, and 
other metallic ores. The persons engaged are mar- 
shalled with almost the rigour of an army; the’dfficers 
are brought up and instructed for the purpose, having 
regular commissions, and each his appropriate rank ; 
the men being directed by them, and the work of each 
one allotted. At Freiberg a ‘ Mining College’ affords 
the means of study in every department connected 
with the subject, not only to the natives of Saxony, but 
to all foreigners who wish to avail themselves of its 
advantages. The supreme direction is intrusted to an in- 
dividual who has the title of Oberbergamimann, and who 
is generally a nobleman of distinction. He is assisted 
by a council called the Bergamt, to which all subjects 
of management are referred. This council consists of 
a certain number of the principal officers, each of 
whom has his separate duties in the administration. 
The mining corps is divided into three bodies, the first 
being the miners, the second the smelters, and the third 
the foresters, who attend to the supply of timber and 
fuel to the mines and reduction-works. These three 
classes wear different uniforms, and there is a very 
minute subdivision of duties. Thus, in the mining 
department there are officers superintending the un- 
derground works with various degrees of rank ; others 
who manage the machinery; and others again who 
direct the working of the ores, and the prepering them 
for the smelting-houses. Upon every operation which 
may seem to require deliberation, these officers have 
to report to the Bergamt, or council, and are generally 
expected to prepare long written descriptions of the 
matter to be discussed, and which are called ‘ Acts,’ 
The labouring miners are marshalled into detach- 
ments, who relieve each other at regular times, and 
each man is expected to perform a certain portion ot 
labour allotted by the underground officers under the 
control of the council. 

Although this system appears beautiful from its 
order and strictness, yet Mr, Taylor enumerates many 
disadvantages attending it. The number of officers is 
so great as to entail a very heavy expense in relation 
to the value of the produce of the mines. Another 
defect is, that the deliberations of the Bergamt are 
often protracted to such an inconvenient length that 
fit opportunities for action are Jost, and all the incon- 
veniencies of divided opinion are increased. Another 
point is, that the responsibility is so divided that. it 
almost ceases to be an active principle. Further- 
more, the allotment of a certain amount or task of 
labour to each man limits the active exertions of the 
most industrious; while the want of the vivifying 
principle of self-interest throws a sluggishness over 
the whole. 

In Hungary, where the mines in like manner belong 
to the crown, they are divided into four districts, each 
district having its government and its separate esta- 
blishment of smelting-houses: but all send their pre- 
duce to Kremnitz to have the gold and silver sepa- 
rated from the ore and the crude metal coined. The 
School of Mining contains about two hundred students, 
who receive their education free of cost, and in some 
cases are assisted by an annual donation. There are 
five professors, who deliver lectures on chemistry, 
metallurgy, mineralogy, mining, mathematics, survey- 
ing, and drawing. The course of study lasts three 
years, besides two years’ practice in the mines; after 
which an examination must be passed in public before 
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a certificate can be obtained. The students wear a neat 
uniform of dark green cloth turned up with red ; the 
jacket has padded sleeves from the shoulder to the 
elbow, to protect the arms from the sides of the mines; 
and behind is a large piece of leather, something like 
the tails of a coat, strapped round the waist. It is 
from among these nr scr that the government 
mining officers are selected. All the government 
Hungarian mines are under a chief, assisted by a 
council, and each district has besides this its own 
Bergamt, or council, composed of the chief mining 
officers. The number of petty officers is immense, so 
that the individual responsibility is very small indeed. 
The working miners are about twenty thousand in 
number: they each work about eight hours a day; 
and as, by a very absurd regulation, they are not 
allowed to earn more than a sum equal to about three 
shillings per week English, they have acquired a habit 
of peculation, which the officers find great difficulty in 
checking ; and indeed the officers themselves are paid 
so badly that they are more likely to yield to tempta- 
tion than in other parts of Europe. The whole of this 
system is so badly managed, that, while officers and 
men are miserably paid, the government is said to 
gain hardly anything by the mines. 

Let us contrast these two systems with the admirable 
one pursued by the tin-miners of Cornwall. The mines 
are worked at the risk of private individuals, who are 
generally associated in companies supported by joint- 
stock contributions. They hold the mines by leases 
granted by the landowner for certain terms; and the 
mode of working is regulated by covenants suited to 
the circumstances. The dues or rents are usually a 
portion of the produce, or of its value in money. The 
Company, who are the lessees, and who work the mine, 
are called the adventurers, while the owners of the 
soil are termed the lords. The whole management of 
the mine is vested in the adventurers. As each set of 
adventurers are at liberty to adopt such mode of 
management as to them may appear most fitting, so 
there is rather a gencral coincidence than an absolute 
uniformity of practice. The most important class of 
officers, to whom the practical direction is intrusted, 
are called captains, and are generally selected from the 
most intelligent workmen. Their duties in large con- 
eerns are divided, and a difference of rank is kept up; 
but the principle of responsibility is never lost sight 
of, and they are stimulated by the prospect of advance- 
ment which is often afforded to then. One captain of 
the greatest experience usually governs the others, 
and, with the aid and advice of one of the partners, or 
of some person appointed as the principal manager, 
attends tu all the business of the concern; while the 
departinents of accounts, of the construction and care 
of engines, of the purchase of the several articles used, 
of the ore-dressing, &c., are superintended by persons 
appointed by the manager and principal captain. 
These captains of mines have generally a great weight 
of respousibility on them, and are in most cases in- 
telligent and trustworthy men, well fitted to offer 
advice as to the best modes of conducting the exten- 
sive operations incident to mining. 

Thus much in respect to the owners, lessees, and 
superintendents of the mines. Now we come to the 
actual workers; and the arrangements connected with 
them we shall state nearly in the words of Mr. Bab- 
bage. In the Cornish mines almost the whole of the 
operations both above and below ground are contracted 
fur in the following manner :—At the end of every two 
mouths the work which it is proposed to carry on 
during the next period is marked out. It is of three 
kinds, twtwork, tribute, and dressing. Tutwork con- 
sists in sinking shafts, driving levels, and making ex- 
cavations: this is paid for by the fathom, in depth or 
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in length, or by the cubic fathom, and is, therefore, 
like ordinary Jabour. Tribute is payment for raising 
and dressing the ore, by means of a certain part of its 
value when merchantable; and this is the peculiar 
part of the system which gives such interest to the 
Cornish mining operations ; for the miners, who are 
to be paid in proportion to the richness of the vein and 
the quantity of metal actually extracted from it, natu- 
rally become quicksighted in the discovery of the ore 
and in estimating its value ; and it is their interest to 
avail themselves of every improvement that can bring 
it more cheaply to market. Dressing is performed by 
other workmen. ‘The tributers, who dig and dress the 
ore, can seldom afford to dress the coarser parts of 
that which they raise at their contract price; they, 
therefore, leave it, and this portion is again let out to 
persons who agree to dress it at an advanced price. 
The lots of ore to be dressed, and the works to be car- 
ried on, having been marked out for some days, and 
having been examined by the mén, a kind of auction 
is held by the captains of the mine, in which each lot 
is put up and bid for by different gangs of men. The 
work is then offered, at a price usually below that bid 
at the auction, to the lowest bidder—that is, to the 
person who will consent to take the smallest share as 
his remuneration for raising and dressing the whole; 
and this lowest bidder rarely declines it at the rate 
proposed. The tribute is estimated on twenty shillings 
worth of produce, and varies through the wide interval 
from three pence to fifteen shillings, according to the 
richness of the ore and the ease of working. The rate 
of earnings in tribute is very uncertain: if a vein, 
which was poor when taken, becomes rich, the tri- 
buters earn money rapidly ; and instances have occurred 
in which each miner of a gang has earned a hundred 
pounds in the two months. These extraordinary cascs 
are, perhaps, of more advantage to the owners of the 
mine than even to the men; for whilst the skill and 
industry of the workmen are greatly stimulated, the 
owner himself always derives greater advantage from 
the improvement of the vein. 

Mr. Taylor gives a few further particulars on this 
subject. So efficacious is the tribute system, that it 
has been doubted whether many of the deep mines of 
Cornwall could be worked at all except on this system, 
so great are the difficulties sometimes met with, and so 
great the energy and stimulus which this healthy com- 
petition gives. Each gang or partnership consists of 
from two to twelve persons. The men pay for every 
article they use in their work, such as tools, gun- 
powder, and candles ; and they pay at certain rates fur 
the use of the machines that raise the ore to the sur- 
face, and the wages of all persons employed in washing 
and preparing the ores for sale. The mine-owners, 
therefore, by their capital and the skill of their agents, 
discover the ore, form the approaches, drain off the 
water, and ventilate the workings; and then the tri- 
buters come in to search out the metallic veins wher- 
ever they may exist, and to devise the best modes of 
producing the greatest quantity of metal in the shortest 
time. The payments which these men make, cause 
them to look with a careful eye on all cost incurred 
by others through whose hands the ores may pass, and 
thus to tend to a general economy; and the combined 
keenness and caution to which the system gives rise, 
are well calculated to lead to discoveries favotrable to 
the interests of the men. 

Mr. Taylor has introduced this Cornish system into 
Flintshire, Cardiganshire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and 
Treland; and although he had to contend with many 
difficulties at first, the advantages of the arrangement 
soon became evident to the men, who did not after- 
wards wish to retrograde to the old system. Mr. 
Taylor thus characterises the general effect of the 
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Cornish system :—“ The rate of wages regulates itself 
by the circumstances that ought to control it—the 
demand for labour. No one has heard of disagree- 
ments between the Cornish miners and their employers 
—no combinations or unions on the one side or the 
other exist; nor have ‘ turn-outs’ or ‘ strikes’ been 
contemplated or attempted. This plan works with 
perfect harmony and facility, whether as applied to 
tutwork or tribute; a great number of men are con- 
tracted with in a remarkably short space of time; the 
judgment of the agents as to the proper prices to be 
iven is checked, and perhaps corrected by the know- 
edge of the men; all jealousy as to favouritism is 
avoided, and an evil consequence which might be sup- 
posed to follow, namely, heart-burnings among the 
men who compete with each other, is not at all found 
to exist.” 

Mr. Babbage, too, thus favourably alludes to the 
system :—“ It would be of great importance if in every 
large establishment the modes of paying the different 
persons employed could be so arranged, that each 
should derive advantage from the success of the whole, 
and that the profits of the individuals should advance 
as the factory itself produced profits, without the 
necessity of making any change in the wages agreed 
upon. This it is by no means any to effect, particu- 
larly among that class whose daily labour procures for 
them their daily meal. The system which has lon 
been pursued in working the Cornish mines, although 
not exactly fulfilling these conditions, yet possesses 
advantages which make it worthy of attention, as 
having considerably approached towards them, and as 
tending to render fully effective the faculties of all 
engaged in it.” 





The Condor.—This vulture of the Andes is much more re- 
markable for his audacity, the enormous strength of his beak, his 
wings, and his talons, than for his dimensions from point to point 
of the wings, which only stretch on an average from 8 to 9 feet, 
which are the usual dimensions of the Lammergeyer or Swiss Vul- 
ture. Many persons, of the highest credit, in Quito and the 
Andes, assured Baron Humboldt that they never killed any that 
exceeded eleven feet from one wing to the other. It has been 
said that there was a stuffed one formerly in the Lever Museum 
in London that was 14 feet, but if true it must have been a great 
exception. The Irish giant O'Brien, whose skeleton is in the 
Surgeons’ Museum, was 8 feet high, though the Irish in general 
are no bigger than Englishmen. Jt is the great strength of the 
condor that has given rise to the fabulous stories of immense 
wings. The beak and talons of the condor are certainly of the 
most enormous force. It is very common to see them attack a 
young bull and tear out his tongue and eyes. Two condors will 
dart upon the deer of the Andes, upon the puma and the vicufia. 
They will even attack a heifer; they pursue it for a long time, 
wounding it with their beak and talons, until the animal, breath- 
less and overwhelmed with fatigue, thrusts out its tongue, bellow- 
ing. The condor then seizes the tongue, a morsel to which it is 
much attached, then tears out the eyes, &c. In the province of 
Quito, the mischief done to cattle, but more especially to sheep 
and cows, by this formidable bird, is immense. Sometimes the 
natives observe him when he is so gorged that he cannot fly, and 
then dispatch him. Because vultures feed generally upon dead 
or putrid meat, Humboldt and others always say that the scent 
must be very acute which enables them to swoop down so to the 
particular spot, and from such heights that they appeared before 
mere specks in the sky; but is sight more wonderful than scent ? 
and if not, then sight is the more probable of the two, because the 
bird is above the earth at a great height, and because we know 
that the eagle never takes any but living victims, and will not 
eat putrid meat in confinement if ever sc Siungry : and if the eagle 
has a telescopic eye, why not other birds? In India, vultures are 
often seen descending upon the carcasses of piously self-drowned 
Hindoos floating down the Ganges; and one traveller mentions 
that they came from all points of the compass to a newly-killed 
auimal, and that during a regular trade-wind. Audubon, the 
American oruithologist, mentions several experiments, the result 
of which are conclusive upon this subject. The first was by 
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stuffing a dried deer-skin and laying it on its back in the field 
so as to represent a dead animal, which brought all the vultures 
in the neighbourhood to it directly ; they seemed puzzled about 
the glass eyes not being eatable, and looked quite nonplussed 
when, instead of guts, they could pull out nothing but the dried 
grass of the stuffing. The second experiment was to lay a putrid 
pig in a ravine completely covered up with grass and leaves; 
and vultures, b and carrion crows sailed over it repeatedly, 
and never once found it out, though dogs did. The third ex- 
periment was, “I stuck a young pig and left the blood in sight, 
and took it bleeding on the track to a place where I hid the pig 
entirely with and leaves. The vultures soon saw the 1 
of blood, and follewing the track, devoured the pig in my sight.” 
The experiments of Darwin are equally conclusive on this 
subject. 





Ostrich.—The most singular circumstance in the history of the 
Ostrich is, that the male bird sits on the eggs. The female lays a 
great number of them, but always at an interval of three days 
each, which, in a warm climate, would, of course, cause all the 
early laid ones to be addled. The females, therefore, associate 
together and fill one nest with eggs to the amount, generally, of 
about twenty-two in each nest. “The Gauchos (the half-wild 
countrymen of South America) affirm, and there is no reason to 
doubt their statement, that the male bird alone hatches the eggs, 
and for some time afterwards accompanies the young. The cock, 
when on the nest, lies very close; I have, myself, almost ridden 
over one. It is asserted that, at such times, they are occasionally 
fierce, and even dangerous, and that they have been known to 
attack a man on horseback, trying to kick and leap on him. 
My informer pointed out to me an old man, whom he had seen 
much terrified by one chasing him. I observe in Burchell’s 
Travels in South Africa, that he remarks having killed a male 
ostrich, and, the feathers being dirty, it was said by the Hottentots 
to be a nest bird. I understand that the male emu, in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, takes charge of the nest : this habit, therefore, is 
common to the family. zara states, (vol. iv., p. 173) that a 
female, in a state of domestication, laid seventeen eggs each at 
the interval of three days from one another. If the hen were 
obliged to hatch her own eggs, before the last was laid the first 
probably would be addled; but if each laid a few eggs at suc- 
cessive periods, in differeut nests, and several hens, as is stated to 
be the case, combined together, then the eggs, in one collection, 
would be nearly of the sameage. If the number of eggs in one 
of these nests is, as I believe, not greater on an average than the 
number laid by one female in the season, then there must be as 
many nests as females, and each ceck bird will have its fair 
share of the labour of incubation : and that, during a period when 
the females could not sit, on account of not having finished lay- 
ing. Ihave before mentioned the great number of huachos, 
or scattered eggs, so that in one day's hunting the third part were 
found in this state. It appears odd that so many should be wasted. 
Does it not arise from the difficulty of several females associating 
together, and persuading an old cock ta undertake the office of in- 
cubation? It is evident that there must be some degree of associa- 
tion between, at least, two females; otherwise the eggs would remain 
scattered over the wide plains at distances far too great to allow of 
the male collecting them into one nest. Some have believed that 
the scattered eggs were deposited for the young birds to feed on. 
This can hardly be the case in America, because the huachos, 
although oftentimes found addled and putrid, are generally whole.” 
—Darwin’s Journal during the Beagle Voyage. 


The Phoenix.—The Phosnix ‘is remarkable as a specimen of 
fabulous ornithology. This was an eagle of splendid gold and 
crimson plumage, that came from the woods of Arabia into Egypt 
only once in some 500 or 600 years. The story of the Phenix 
arising from its own ashes is, shortly, that it lives five or six 
hundred years in the wilderness, and when thus advanced in age 
builds itself a pile of sweet woods and aromatic gums, and firing 
it with the wafting of its own wings, thus destroys itself; while 
from its ashes arises a worm, which in time grows up to be again 
a phainix. The Pagans believed, and the Christians have adopted 
the superstition, that men foredoomed, like this fabled bird of 
lonely existence, always madly prepare the circumstances in 
which they are destined to perish. 
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(The Rohillas.] 


TRIBES AND CASTES OF INDIA. 
Tue RowiLvas. 


Tue Rohillas were gallant soldiers of fortune from the 
Afghan mountains, who acquired distinction in the 
Mogul armies, and were rewarded with lands, prin- 
cipally in that fertile district called Rohileund, which 
lies between the Ganges and the mountains. Their 
countrymen, who were very numerous in the imperial 
arinies, followed the fortunes of their chiefs in peace 
as in war, and they became the rulers of Rohilcund. 
Mr. Mill, in his ‘ History of British India,’ says—* It 
is completely proved that their territory was by far 
the best governed part of India; that the people were 
protected ; that their industry was encouraged; and 
that the country flourished beyond all parallel.” The 
soil and climate of Rohilcund are very fine, and the 
sugar, rice, and cotton bear a higher price than the 
same commodities from any other part of India. Wal- 
nuts, strawberries, grapes, apples, thrive by the side 
of the teddy and date-palms, and the plaintain. In 
1772 the united force of the Rohilla leaders was esti- 
mated at $0,000 horse and foot; but the independence 
of each chief rendered it very difficult to effect a 
union of the military power, and such a combination 
was only practicable when some common danger 
threatened the national existence. This was the 
necessary consequence of the equality of power among 
the Rohilla leaders. If any one of them could have 
singly obtained a manifest superiority in military 
resources, the lesser chieftains might then have been 
forced more easily into national enterprises ; but the 
independent spirit of the people would have been 
gone. In 1772 the Rohillas were surrounded by 
dangers which called forth the national spirit, and 


united the chieftains for the defence of the country 
The terrible Mabrattas were pressing upon them from 
the south, and they were not less apprehensive of an 
attack from the Subahdar of Oude, who had long been 
anxious to take possession of their fine country. The 
Rohillas were no match for either party, and their 
object was to gain protection against both. At this 
juncture, after the Rohilla leaders had temporised both 
with the Mahrattas and the Subahdar, the latter opened 
negotiations with the English for gaining possession 
of Rohilcund with the aid of a British force. Tempted 
by the offer ofa large pecuniary indemnity, which was 
much wanted in the existing state of the East India 
Company’s finances, the Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings, seconded and “ encouraged ” the nefarious 
proposal. The pecuniary part of the bargain was soon 
arranged, and by it, according to Hastings, “ a saving 
of near one-third of our military expenses would be 
effected during the period in which the co-operation 
of our troops was wanted ; the stipulation of forty lacs 
would afford an ample supply to our treasury; the 
Vizir (Subahdar) would be freed from a troublesome 
neighbourhood ; and his-dominions be much more de- 
fensible.” Two short months only after the treaty had 
been concluded the Vizir demanded its fulfilment, and 
on the 17th of April, 1774, the British forces.and those of 
the Vizir entered the Rohilla territory. The Rohilla 
leaders wrote to the Vizir expressing their anxiety to 
come to some terms with him, but his demands were 
so exorbitant that they gallantly resolved to trust to 
their arms. Early on the morning of April 23rd the 
English advanced to the attack. The Rohillas showed 
great bravery and resolution, and exhibited a con- 
siderable share of military knowledge ; and it was not 
until after a cannonade of two hours and twenty 
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minutes, and a smart fire of musketry tor some minutes 
ou both flanks, that they retreated. Above 2000 of 
the Rohillas, including many Sirdars, or chiefs, fell on 
the field. The cowardly Vizir with his cavalry and 
artillery were posted at some distance from the field, 
and only joined it when the Rohillas had commenced 
their retreat. The Vizir now became the ruler of the 
country. 

Sixty or seventy years ago it would have been difficult 
to have avoided exaggeration in speaking of the Rohilla 
war. The burning denunciations of Burke aroused 
the deepest regret for the fate of a gallant people 
sacrificed to the cupidity of a mercantile association. 
“ Authentic” narratives of the war affirmed that 500,000 
families of husbandmen and artizans had been driven 
across the Jumna, and that the fair provinces of Ro- 
hileund bad been made a barren and uninhabited 
waste. Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, in a note to the 
new edition of Mill, asserts that the war was not a war 
against the people, “ but against a few military adven- 
turers, who had gained their possessions by the sword, 
who were constantly at war with their neighbours and 
with cach other, and whose forcible suppression was 
the legitimate object of the King of Delhi or the Na- 
w&b of Oude. So far was the contest from being na- 
tional, that the mass of the population of Rohilcund 
consisted of Hindus, hostile both in religion and policy 
to their Afghan rulers....The Hindu inhabitants were 
no otherwise affected by it than experiencing a change 
of masters, to which they had been frequently accus- 
tomed.” Mr. Gleig, in his * Life of Warren Hastings,’ 
says that the original owners of the soil amounted to 
two millions, and that the Rohillas had for fifty years 
exercised a grinding tyranny over them. This state- 
ment is incompatible with the account of Mr. Mill, 
who says expressly that Rohilcund was distinguished 
for its good government. After their defeat, the Ro- 
hillas became robbers and plunderers, or went else- 
where in search of conquest and scttlements. Not- 
withstanding the importance of such an authority as 
Mr. Hayman Wilson, we cannet but agree with 
Bishop Heber, that—* The conquest of Rohilcund by 
the English and the death of its chief in battle, its 
consequent cession to the Nawab of Oude and the 
horrible manner in which Sujah-ud-Dowlah oppressed 
and misgoverned it, form one of the worst chapters of 
English History in India.” The Bishop adds—“ We 
have since made the Rohillas some amends by taking 
them away from Oude, and governing them ourselves ; 
but from all which I could learn concerning the 
present state of the province of Bareilly, the people 
appear by no means to have forgotten or forgiven their 
first injuries. The Mussulman chiefs, who are 
numerous, are very angry at being without employ- 
ment or hope of rising in the state or army, and are 
continually breaking out into acts of insubordination 
and vivlence, which are little known im the other pro- 
vinces of the Company's empire, but are favoured 
here by the neighbourhood of Oude, and the existence 
of a large forest along the whole eastern, southern, and 
northern frontier.” 





JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 
PART III. 
(Continued from p. 392.) 
Havine briefly explained the nature of the twelve 
celestial houses, the twelve signs of the zodiac, the 
seven planets, the five principal aspects, the moon's 
nodes, and that point in the ecliptic called the Part of 
Fortune, we may proceed to show how they are all 
set forth in, the duodecimal angles of the old fanciful 
diagram, called the celestial scheme, or the horoscope. 
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The erecting a figure of the heavens is by no means 
sO difficult or occult a proceeding as many persons may 
have imagined : with the assistance of a table of houses 
(given in books of astrology), and an Ephemeris giving 
the daily places of the planets, it is easily done. 

According to the time you set the figure for the table 
of houses, it will show the degrees and minutes of the 
signs that are to be placed on the cusps of the respec- 
tive houses. Having, therefore, drawn the twelve 
angles of the figure, and placed in them the twelve 
signs, all that remains to be done is to insert the places 
of the planets, moon’s nodes; and Part of Fortune. This 
part of the process could be effected much more readily 
formerly than at present, as some of the old almanacs 
gave not only the daily, but hourly geocentric, as well 
as heliocentric places of the planets. 

For exemplification, we shall erect a figure from a 
table of houses calculated for the Jatitude of 51° 32’; and 
‘ White’s Ephemeris’ for 1842. But as in this instance 
the geocentric places of the planets are found by a geo- 
centric planetarium (the heliocentric* motion only being 
given in the Ephemeris), strict astronomical accuracy 
with respect to minutes, &c. must not be looked for; 
however, for illustration, and al] astrological purposes, 
they are sufficiently correct. The figure thus erected, 
considered genethliacally, is in many respects remark- 
able; promising much that is good, and threatening 
more that is evil. The Roman numerals show the order 
of the houses :— 
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Here we have Virgo, the night-house of Mercury, on 
the cusp of the first house, or ascendant, and Gemini; 
the day-house of Mercury, on the culminant, or tenth. 
Mercury, the Jord of the ascendant, and the tenth is 
posited in the tenth. Venus, Jady of the second ‘and 
the ninth, is in the tenth. Mars, lord of the third and 
eighth, and the Part of Fortune, is also in the tenth. 
Jupiter, lord of the fourth and seventh, is posited in the 
fourth. Saturn, lord of the fifth and sixth, is also in the 
fourth. Sol, lord of the twelfth, is in the tenth; and 
Luna, the lady of the eleventh, is in the eleventh. 
The Dragon's Head is in the fourth, the Dragon's Tail 
in the tenth, and the & in the third. 

The sign My ascending, makes ingenious and studious 
persons, and 8, the lord of the ascendant, being located 
in the mid-heaven, and lord thereof, declares the native 
to be of a most admirable fancy and great elocution ; 


* Heliocentric place is the true place of the planets in the 
ecliptic, as-seen from the sun; Geocentric place, the apparent 
place of the planets as viewed from the earth, 
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and as he is also in good aspect of ¢, and in reception 
of ), the person born under his rule will become a 
most accomplished orator, and be famous as. a divine 
or philosopher. @ inthe tenth, denotes that the native 
will be greatly beloved and esteemed, and that he will 
marry honourably.. The mid-heaven, fortified as it is 
by the presence of ©, $, and 9, gives eminent honour 
and renown. But “ our life is of a mingled yarn.” The 
person thus accomplished, admired, honoured, and ie- 
nowned, will have his honours tarnished and his happi- 
ness blighted by the envenomed breath of slander and 
of malice. h, the most malignant of the planets, es- 
sentially dignified by being in his own house, and in 
platique conjunction with 2, afflicts ¥ and ¢ by that 
satya: aspect the § ; and #, according to Gad- 
bury, when in the tenth house brings scandal and dis- 
honour to the native, however unmerited on his part. 
The g% also portends, when located in the tenth, a fatal 
end to the honour of the native; and when ¢, lord of 
the eighth (the house of death), is posited in the tenth, 
he declares death to the native by the sentence of a 
judge. This would be, indeed, a most inglorious ter- 
mination of a career which promised, at the outset, to 
be so resplendent ; but hope gleams on the horoscope 
from the brightest star in one of the most brilliant con- 
stellations. The Moon is entering into conjunction with 
Cor Leonis, “the Lion’s Heart,” in the sign Leo, which 
gives her six fortitudes—a greater degree of strength 
than is induced by any other accidental circumstance. 
The © beholds her with a friendly * aspect, while she 
is applying to the same aspect with ¢. ) thus forti- 
fied, and in reception of ©, being in his house, is 
stronger than 2, the lord of the seventh, who is in the 
house of }, where he has his fall : and when the lord— 
or lady—of the eleventh is stronger than the lord of the 
seventh, the friends of the native will be more powerful 
than his adversaries, and will overcome them. Andthe 
mid-heaven well fortified not only gives eminent 
honour, but such as shall be durable, though it may be 
subject to interruption. We may therefore hope that 
the native, even though sentenced by a judge, will be 
spared from an untimely fate. But whether the good 
or the evil will ultimately predominate can only be 
known by directing the significators to their promitors, 
and converting the degrees of distance into time, and 
well noting the transits of the planets over the critical 
parts of the figure. The transit of h, the opponent of 
the significator, over the horoscope, quickly followed by 
that of @, lord of the house of death, will prove fatal to 
the native. But all this belongs to the calculation of 
nativities, a process of some elaboration when minutely 
conducted. As the casting of a nativity was therefore 
rather expensive, recourse was much more frequently 
had to horary questions, a process comparatively simple, 
expeditious, and cheap. 

f one department of astrology can be more absurd 
than another, it is that called the doctrine of horary 
questions, including elections, or the choosing of lucky 
times for undertaking a voyage, a girs or entering 
into any business, and the discovery of lost or stolen 
property. 

This doctrine is founded on the supposition that there 
is some occult sympathy existing between the heavenly 
bodies and the animal spirits of man, which works suc 
secret effects upon the latter, that a question of import- 
ance to his welfare cannot start from the mind, but in 
that exact point of time when the planets and signs 
governing his birth are acting upon the very subject 
which then engages his thoughts and attention. And 
hence the birth of the question, like the nativity of the 
child, unfolds to view its eventual results. 

There is, however, much difference of opinion among 
professors with respect to the nature of those occur- 
rences or concerns of mankind of which the stars are 
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supposed to take cognizance. Some say that we are 
not to imagine that a glove lost, or hidden in sport or 
wantonness, is so watched and attended to by ‘the 
heavenly intelligencers, that they must needs point 
out where the piece of leather is to be found; for 
although they may aptly respond to our serious and. 
important concerns, yet that they should as readily 
satisfy our intemperate desires and be subservient to 
our trolics is too ridiculous to be believed. Others 
contend, with more consistency, that the stars, being 
cognitive of all events, and no respecters of person, 
watch with equal care whatever has strayed from its 
owner, whether it be a leather glove or a diamond 
necklace. Gassendus, in his ‘ Vanity of Judiciary 
Astrology,’ says, it is injurious to the stars to dishonour 
them with the imputation of such power and efficacy 
as is incompetent to them, and to make them man 
times the instruments not only to men’s ruin, but to all 
their vicious inclinations and detestable villainies.” 

In resolving horary questions the first things to be 
considered are the significators of the Querent and the 
Quesited. The querent is the person who proposes the 
question to the artist, the quesited is the person or thing 
inquired after. 

the ascendant, its lord, and the moon, are the signi- 
ficators of the querent. The significators of the 
quesited are the house to which the question refers, 
and the planet (if any) therein. 

There are, of course, a great variety of questions be- 
longing to each house. 1 questions relating to life 
and the good and evil attending it, must be referred to 
the first house, questions relating to riches to the 
second, and so on. But those which appertain to the 
seventh, and relate to marriage and stolen property, 
have generally given the most employment to the 
astrologer, whose adroitness in discovering thieves is 
admirably ridiculed in the following lines of ‘ Hudi- 
bras :’— 

* They'll search a planet's house to know 
Who broke and robb'd a house below ; 
Examine Venus and the Mvon, 

Who stole a thimble or a spoon : 

Aud tho’ they nothing will confess, 
Yet by their very looks can guess, 
And tell what guilty aspect bodes, 
Who stole, and who received the goods. 

* They'll question Mars, and by his look 
Detect who ’twas that nimm/’d a cloak : 
Make Mercury confess and ’peach 
Those thieves which he himself did teach ; 
Cast the nativity of the question, 

And from positions to be guess’d on, 
As sure as if they knew the moment 
Of native’s birth, tell what will come on’t.” 


Mr. Smith, of Harleston (vide Grey’s ‘ Notes to 
Hudibras’), has stated “ that when any one came to an 
astrologer to have his child’s nativity cast, and had for- 
gotten the hour and minute when it was born, which 
were necessary to be known, in order to the erecting a 
scheme for the purpose, the figure-caster, looking upon 
the inquirer as wholly influenced, entirely guided by 
the stars in the affair, took the position of the heavens 
the minute the question was asked, and formed his 
judgment accordingly of the child's future fortune, just 
as if the child had been born the very same moment 
that the question was put to the conjuror;” and no 
doubt it answered the purpose just as well. 

The rules for ae the age, sex, and cnaracter 
of the thief, the place where the stolen property is 
concealed, and the distance it 1s from the owner's house, 
are exceedingly droll. If the significator of the thief 
be in a masculine sign, the thief is of the male sex; if 
in a feminine sign, the thief is a female. The mascu- 
line signs (fiery and airy) are v, 1, QL, +, f, a. The 
feminine (earthy and watery) are &, @, ™, m, VW, ¥ 
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If } be the significator, the thief is old; if %, ¢, or 
©, he is about thirty; if 9, younger; if §,a youth 
under twenty ; and if ), according to her age, 2.e. in 
the first quarter, a youth (if in the begithing of a sign, 
a child); in the second; between twenty and thirty ; 
in the third, between thirty and forty; and in the last 
quarter, between forty and fifty ; if in the latter part of 
a sign, between fifty and sixty. If many planets afflict 
the house of wealth, its lord, or the Part of Fortune, 
there are more thieves than one. If the significator of 
the goods be with the significator of the thief, or the 
lord of the seventh, the goods are with the thief. If 
the lord of the second be in the second, the goods are 
in the owner’s premises. If it do not appear that the 
goods are with the thief or the owner, observe the dis- 
tance between the lord ‘of the ascendant and the lord 
of the second, and allow for every degree in a move- 
able sign seventeen houses or furlongs; for every 
degree in a common sign, five houses or furlongs; and 
for every degree in a fixed sign, one house or furlong. 
If the ) and the © behold the ascendant or its lord 
with a good aspect, the goods will be soon recovered ; 
and the ) being with 2% or @ in the ascendant, denotes 
the same. When the lord of the ascendant comes to 
the place of 4, or to the cusp of the second, it shows 
the very day of recovery. 

To know when or in what period of time any pro- 
jected business may be accomplished, or any desired 
object attained, take the number of degrees the signifi- 
cators are apart from each other, and turn them into 
time, thus :—If the significators be swift in motion, the 
degrees, in moveable signs, give days; in common 
signs, weeks; and in fixed signs, months: but if the 
significators be slow in motion, then the degrees, in 
moveable signs, give weeks ; in common signs, months ; 
and in fixed signs, years. For example: Should a lady 
desire to know when her marriage with the gentleman 
who is paying his addresses to her will take place: if 
her significator be in 15° of ~, and the -significator of 
the gentleman be in 15° of § ; then the time given by 
the lady's significator, if swift in motion, will be fifteen 
months and fifteen days; and by the gentleman’s sig- 
nificator, if slow in motion, sixteen years and three 
months (a long time to wait); but if swift in motion, 
the time given by the two significators will coincide, 
and then union will take place in fifteen months and 
fifteen days from the time of asking the question. 
There is, however, another rule :—If the significators 
are immediately applying to a conjunction, or good 
aspect, then for the true time of performance observe 
the day on which the said conjunction or aspect will 
take place : this is said to be an excellent rule, and not 
commonly known to astrologers. 

When the significators are in double-bodied signs, 
they declare that the querent will marry more than 
once, and Manilius seems to be of that opinion when 
he says— 

“ Those signs are single: now observe the pairs, 
For double shapes give double force to stars.” 

With respect to the doctrine of elections, or the 
selecting of lucky times for the commencement or per- 
formance of any kind of business, it may be observed, 
that it contravenes the 2 coma of fate, wpon which 
the whole system of astrology is founded. Dryden has 
well observed 

On what strange ground we build our hope an fears! 

If fate be not, then what can we foresee ? 

And how can we avoid it, if it be t” 
And Sir Christopher Heydon, the great advocate for 
astrologers, has affirmed that the efficacy of the stars 
cannot be frustrated without a miracle. 

If all the events of life be. determined by the con- 
figuration of the stars at the time of our birth, we can 
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only choose according to our destiny ; for the supposi- 
tion that we can, by any election, avoid the decrees of 
fate, involves a contradiction ; it implies that that which 
is immutable may be changed. But preposterous as 
the doctrine is, with reference to the besis of astrology, 
it has furnished the professors of the art with much 
employment. People used to go to them to be in- 
formed of lucky times for undertaking a journey or a 
voyage, for getting married, going to borrow money, 
going to law, and purchasing tickets in the lottery. It 
was also a common practice for those who had bought 
a ticket or share in the lucky hour,prescribed, to go 
again to the artist to know whether the number they 
held would be drawn a blank or a prize! 

We have seen a scheme that was erected for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the ticket No. 24,642, 
an eighth of which had been purchased by the querent, 
Jan. 30th, 1786, would be drawn a blank or a prize. In 
this figure the ©, lord of @, the ),and ¢ are in con- 
junction with hb in his own house yp; and &, lord of 
the house of wealth, is applying to bad planets; all 
these positions denoted that the ticket would be drawn 
a blank, which happened accordingly, on the 10th of 
February following, when ) was in opposition to ¥, 
lord of the second house. When the person at whose 
instance the figure had been drawn remonstraied with 
the astrologer for having sold to him for a lucky hour 
one which had turned out to be so unpropitious, he 
was told that as the ticket had been sold in eighths, of 
which he held one, there were probably seven other 
persons who had purchased the remaining s in 
unlueky hours ; pod it was a maxim in astrology that 
the general calamity overwhelmed the individua. 
destiny. A truly consolatory explanation! 

[To be continued.] 





The Mygale, or gigantic American Spider, erroneously called 
the bird-spider, is three inches in length and eleven inches in 
the ex m of its legs. It is figured and described in the 
splendid work of Madame Merian upon the insects of Surinam ; 
and there described as living in trees and hunting and devouring 
birds, particularly humming-birds, which, like our swallows, 
scarcely ever light on a tree. She was imposed upon by some 
cunning negroes whom she paid for collecting wonders for her ; 
and as they found the greater the wonder the better the reward, 
hence this story has got recorded and widely circulated. Its 

roper name is Mygale ; it isa ground-spider that makes a cave for 
itself, and lives in it like a bandit watching for prey. It weaves 
no web, and therefore cannot catch any birds. But mankind in 
general like marvellous stories, and plain truth always seems to 
travel much slower than lies. See memoir of Madame Merian, 
in the 14th vol. of Jardine’s ‘ Natural History’ where the error is 
explained, and where they say that “ the size and ferociousness of 
the spider is true enough, but it is a ground-spider, living in 
tubes under ground, and its food consists of wood-lice, subter- 
ranean crickets, and cockroaches.”’ 








Dragons.—Of fancy monsters, the winged, scaly, fiery dragon 
is hy far the most poetical fabrication of antiquity. To no word, 
perhaps, are attached ideas more extraordinary, and of greater 
antiquity, than to that of dragon. We find it consecrated by the 
religion of the earliest people, and become the object of their 
mythology. It got mixed up with fable and poetry and history, 
till it was universally believed, and was to be found everywhere 
but in nature. In our days nothing of the kind is to be seen, 
except a harmless animal hanting its insects. The light of these 
days of intelligence has driven the fiery dragons to take refuge 
among nations not yet visited by the light of civilization. The 
Draco volans is a small lizard, and the only reptile ing 
the capacity of flight. For this —_ it is provided, on each 
side, with a membrane between the feet, which unfolds like a 
fan at the will of the animal, enabling it to spring from one tree 
or branch to another while pursuing its food. It is a provision 
similar to that of the fying squirrel, enabling them to take a 


longer leap. 











